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The Cost of Books. 


This article, which we hope to make 
more or less interesting, will turn out 
at the end to be an advertisement. We 
deem it prudent to make this explana- 
tion, for once we published (at a rea- 
sonable price per line) an entertaining 
sketch from the Youth’s Companion, 
of a poor boy who began life on a cap- 
ital consisting mainly of sound princi- 
ples, and had grown up to constitute a 
blessing to humanity. Everybody liked 
the article thus far; but unfortunately 
the article went on to say that this poor 
boy is to-day at the head of a company 
for the manufacture of a certain drug 
said to be beneficial to the human sys- 
tem. All of Unity’s subscribers ex- 
cept one either foresaw the evil and 
stopped in time, or else read to the end 
with edification, but this one subscriber 
felt defrauded and complained bitterly 
to the senior editor. The senior editor 
passed on the complaint with his en- 
dorsement, and since then we have 
never dared to print an advertisement 
in reading matter type without giving 
warning. Hence this preface. 

But we have considerable to say be- 
fore we come to the advertisement. 
There are few every-day matters on 
which people’s ideas are generally more 
vague than on the cost of a book, and 
naturally, for there are several complex 
elements that enter into the problem in 
such a way that two books outwardly 
similar may be very unequal in cost. 

The first of these elements is the 
copyright. Ifthe book is by a foreign 
author or is more than forty-two years 
old, then this element of cost is elim- 
inated altogether. If, on the other 
hand, the book is by an American au- 
thor whose hold on the public is such 
that he is sure of a reading, critics or 


no critics, advertising or no advertising,| All this explanation goes to show 
then it may amount to more than the how we can afford, in order to build up 
cost of manufacture. Perhaps the usual | the subscription list of UNITY and in- 
figure is a tenth of the retail price of | duce prompt renewals, to offer our sub- 


the book. scribers a number of valuable books at 


The second element is thecost of set- | less than wholesale prices and less than 
ting the type, reading proof, and elec-| actual cost when all the elements of 
trotyping the plates, before a single| cost are taken into account. 
book can be printed. This isa fixed UNITY COMBINATION OFFER. 
quantity, about $450 on such a book as|_ To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
“Freedom and Fellowship in Relig-| we will sell Ine Kincpoms or Na- 
ion,” and has to be paid whether the| TURE, by Ransom Dexter, half moroc- 
number of books sold is 450 or 45,000. | CO edition, gilt edges, retail price $6, 
Here comes in an immense difference|for only $1. Expressage if paid by 
in the cost per copy, for if only 450| us 25 cents. 


books are sold, this element of cost} Jo any one sending $1.50for UNitTy 


amounts to $1 per copy, while if 45,000| we will sell THE SarLinG oF KING 
books are sold it comes to only one OLAF AND OTHER POEMS, by Alice 
cent percopy. It is needless to say that Williams Brotherton, retail price $1, 
the former case is more frequent than | for only 25 cents. Postage 5 cents. 
the latter. To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
The third element of cost is the act- | We will sell Tue Fairn THAT MAKES 
ual manufacture—paper, press work | FAITHFUL, by William C. Gannett and 
and binding. This is frequently, as Jenkin Lloyd Jones, cloth edition, gilt 
will now be plain, only a small fraction edges, retail price $1, for only 30 cents, 
of the usual retail price of a book. Postage 6cents. _ 
The fourth element is advertising,| To any one sending $1.50 for UNIT 
and this is the most uncertain quantity | We will sell FREEDOM AND FELLow- 
of all. An expenditure of $100 on one| SHIP IN RELIGION, a volume of over 
book may sell several thousand copies, |4°° pages, containing essays and ad- 
and on another the same expenditure | dresses by various writers, retail price 
may not sell fifty. $1.50, for only 30 cents ;postage 10 cents. 
Now, it is obvious that every one of To any one sending $1.50 for Unity 
these expenses must be met, and it is| We will sell THE EvoLurTion oF 
also obvious that to run a_ business IMMORTALITY, by Dr. C. T. Stock- 
without loss, every copy sold must re-| Well, retail price $1, for only 25 cents. 
turn its full share of the first and third| Ody one book with one subscription 
elements of cost, for these apply equally |~”der this offer. Send a new sub- 
to every copy manufactured. But the |S¢7¢ptzon with your own renewal and 
same is not true of the second and |you can order two books, or renew your 
fourth elements, for these expenses are subscription for two years in advance 
a necessary preliminary to selling any and you can order two books. 
books at ail, and they are not affected| Do not send postal orders payable to 
by increasing the number of copies|™ Unity” or to any of its editors, as 
soit. 2 ~~ 


(Continued on page 307). 
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THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE: 


—OR— 


Life and Organization from the Elements to Man: 


Being a Following of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Organization, 
and Organization into the Various Types of Being Culminating in Man. 


RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Dexter, of this city, for many years Professor of Zoology, Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago, has, in about 500 pages, presented a 
comprehensive view of the science of material organisms. The book collates the 
leading facts of natural history in such sequence and with such explanation and 
illustration as to convey an intelligible idea of the plan on which the world of 
animated nature is built up from the inanimate, The volume is strewn with 
the names of genera and species perhaps a little more liberally than the unscien- 
tific reader may deem necessary; but thereis plenty of very interesting reading 
matter, which will convey a vast amount of information, even to one who is too 
listless to refer to the glossary for the pronunciations and meanings of the ‘“‘hard 
words.” The work really contains a treatment of the subject which is newin 
some important respects, and comprises the latest conclusions arrived at by the 
most eminent toilers in this field of investigation. The chapter on ‘‘ Life’ is es- 
pecially interesting, as it contains an able discussion of the question which has 
puzzled the ablest minds of historic ages, and was doubtless a vexing problem 
long before men became wise enough to write. The last chapter, treating of the 
** Facial Angie,”’ is in facts, if not in words, the most eloquent existing exposi- 
tion of the relation between form and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animated kingdom. The book is handsomely made. 
The illustrations are numerous, and, without exception, well executed. Asa 
work written, printed and published in this city, it deserves notice as a specimen 


of what Chicago can accomplish both scientifically and mechanically.—Chicago | 


Tribune, 


“THE Kinepoms oF NaturRE”’ is published in one large octavo volume, 
printed from new (pica) types bound in the most substantial and elegant man- 
ner, and furnished at the following moderate price: 


In English Silk Cloth, $3.50; In Sheep, Library Style, 84.50; 
In Half Morocco, Gilt Edge, 86.00, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


“JACKS AFLRE,’ 


—OR— 


“THE BURTON TORCH.” 


By FLORENCE M. CAMPBELL. 


‘‘Jack’s Afire’’ is a novel name for a book. The author says in her preface: 
“Tn this every day story for,every day people, ‘Jack’ is a pine knot, a beacon 
lighted symbol of a girl’s life and work,” she explains further that it is a game 
in which the players light a pine knot, and pass it from hand to hand around a 
circle, each giving it such motion as keeps itina blaze. In passing it to asecond 
hand the player repeats ‘‘Jack’s Afire,’’ andif the torch ceases to biaze the player 
pays a forfeit. The book abounds in beautiful home pictures and impurses one 
with the nobility and grandeur of right living. Itis so brimming full of life, and 
the spirit and honesty of a live American girl s0 pervades every chapter that it 
seems out of place to criticise any of the faults of the writing.—Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 


It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling 
and not only commands respect, but holds the interest to theend. The writer has 
a purpose in view, but does not permit herself to become either priggish or 
pedantic in pursuit of that purpose.—Chicago Herald. 


The story is written in such downright good faith and enthusiasm, and it 
carries with it such a wholesome moral atmosphere, that it defies carping criti- 
cism. It details the struggles of two girls to keep their torch aflame by courage, 
hard work and family love, and truly they did their work nobly, and kept “Jack 
afire’’ to the last extremity. The scenes are laid first in Wisconsin, and afier- 
wards across the Mississippiina prairie home. It is a story of home love and 
devotion and is inspired throughout by a desire which never slackens to encourage 
right thinking and right living.—Chicago Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo., 420 pages, $1.50. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Religion 


A Collection of Essays and Addresses, with an Introduc. 
tion by O. B. Frothingham, on the 
Religious Outlook. 


CONTENTS. 


The Nature of Religion. By Davip A. Wasson. 

The Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas. By Samugz 
LONGFELLOW. 

Freedom in Religion. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Religion and Science. By Joun WEIss. 

Christianity and its Definitions. By Wiuu1am J. Potter. 

The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion. By Franots 
ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 

The Soul of Protestantism. By O. B. FrorHinenam. | 

Liberty and the Church in America. By Jonn W. CHapwicx. 

The Word Philanthropy. By THomas WEeNTWorRTH HiGernsoy, 

Religion as Social Force. By Epnau D. CHENEY. 

Vzices from the Free Platform. Extracts from addresses by Rapa 
Wapo Emerson, O. B. FrotHinanam, CHARLES H. Mat- 
COLM, CELIA BurLEIGH, D. A. Wasson, SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 
C. D. B. Mriius, Franors E. Assot, Rassr Isaac M. Wisz, 
JuLIA WarD Howsk, C. A. Bartou, Ropert DALE Owey, 
WILLIAM C, GANNETT, T. W. Hiaarnson, JoHN WeEIss, Lucy 
Stone, A. Bronson Atcort, F. B. SanpornN, WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, HorRaAcE SEAVER and Lucretia Mort. 


Cloth, 16mo, 424 pages. $1.50. Agents Wanted. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE SAILING OF KING OLAF 


AND OTHER POEMS BY 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The poem. which gives the book its title is well known, while 
the others, all short pieces, are not only musical but full of thought 
and delicious fancy. They .. . show an unfaltering trust in 
human goodness, and a faith in the ultimate righting of things that 
now perplex. us.— Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which gives the book its 
title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the “ Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of imagination and sportive 
play of fancy.— New Orleans T'imes-Democrat. 


' There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment 


and metre a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.—Providence Sun- 
day Telegram. 


A beautifully printed little volume. . . . Wecan commend 
it to all lovers of poetry for the fine quality of what it contains. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Brotherton’s reputation as a graceful writer has long since 
been established by her contributions to Century, Scribner, Harper, 
Lippincott and the Atlantic Monthly. . . . Hers is thought-poetry 
and not jingle—New York Letter in Cincinnaté Illustra‘ed News. 


Cloth, square 18mo., full gilt, red edges, 145 pages, $1.00 


~ 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago- 
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CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 2, 1889. 


[NUMBER 23. 


| 


EDITORIAL. 


THE Harris-Snider Goethe School has held a successful 
session in St Louis. | 


Tue belief that all things are working together for 
some good end is the most essential expression of religious 


faith.— Fohn Liske. 


WE notice that Miss Cora Benneson is writing interest- 
ing “ Notes from Palestine ” for the Przends’ Intelligencer 
and Fournal, which is one of our best religious exchanges, 


- Tue editor of the Unitarian Review makes a valuable 
contribution to our denominational history, in his article in 
the January number on “ American Unitarianism and 
German Thought.” 


Mr. Epwarp 58. Rowsg, of the Church of the Unity 
was president of the New England Society of St. Louis 
at its last anniversary. The year before the same office 
was filled by Mr. George E. Leighton, of the Church of 
the Messiah—both able men, of liberal public spirit. 


I po not think common forms of religion will either 
gain or retain a strong hold upon men who have passed 
beyond the phase of superstition, so long as its terminology 
differs so much as it commonly does from the phrases, 
forms of speech, and tones or inflections of voice which 
are used in every day life—Hdward Atkinson. 


THE suggestion was recently made to a mission school 
worker that his charge would seem to be a_ good field for 
calling attention to the domestic virtues; there were so 
many respects in which the family life among the poor 
ought to be improved, and possibly might be improved, 
by pointing out ways of overcoming its unpleasant con- 
ditions. The response was so quick and sharp as to give 
little hope in that direction. ‘The mission school worker 
looked upon instruction in the domestic virtues as a method 
of “teaching Christianity with Christ left out,” as he 
phrased it. He would have none of it in his school. This 
affords another instance of the difficulty which the tradi- 
tional Christian has in seeing everything good, religiously, 
in a Christianity into which the zame of Christ does not 
enter. Christianity that has no tag on it to designate it, 
no post-mark to show where it came from, no stamp of 
authority, is no Christianity to be sure of or. trusted. 


Mr. PENTECcOsT, in the first number of the second vol” 
ume of his 7wentieth Century, reviéws the first year’® 


work for social and religious reform from his independen © 


platforms in New York, Brooklyn and Newark. While 
we sympathize with his “ profound conviction ” that great 
truth is contained in the conservative orthodox as well as 
radical liberal belief, and with his desire to keep his plat- 
form broad all the way up and down, yet where he refers 
to the “operation of natural law to which our social 
arrangements should correspond” as opposed to the 
will of God, and states that our “social environment is 
what we make it not what God makes it,” and that the 
poor are to be raised into confidence through better con- 
ditions of environment alone, we think he fails to touch 
that deeper strata of faith -which makes natural law and 


God’s will identical, which makes our social environment 


— 


é 


Series.” The 


—_—_ — 


just as much God’s work in the large ordering of His uni- 
verse as our Own, and which makes the problem of pov- 
erty solvable through education and moral enlightenment of 
the individual poor man as well as by a juster ordering of 
the relations of capital and labor. | 


A. THOUGHTFUL brother in the ministry commends to 
us a question so vital that we ask our readers to consider it 
with us. It is this: — “How to organize and _in- 
terest boys as we find them in hotels, stores, etc., 
in things religious. I am _ not satisfied with mere- 
ly literary entertainment and amusement. I once 
organized a secret literary and_ social organization 
with an initiation service and committed it to the hands of 
young persons, but it soon all ran into dancing, and then 
exploded in silence. I seein every place hundreds of boys 
who have no mental discipline but are learning business, 
and we can do nothing with them. Robert Elsmere’s 
story-telling strikes me as perhaps the thing. Who will 
bring together the stories—from life and fiction—to aid the 
too busy minister? The Lend-a-Hand clubs do not do 
the work, nor the Agassiz clubs. Think of these things,” 


WE cannot have our attention too frequently drawn to 
Schleiermacher, whose influence has been so great in the 
reconistruction of modern theology. Mr. Allen quotes 
Prof. Philip Schaff as calling him “the greatest divine of 
the n neteenth century.” Schleiermacher emphasized the 
sentiment of religion as existing independent of all doc- 
trinal forms whatever; the religzous life was something 
that might go on whether creeds were accepted or rejected. 
This passage is given from his own experience: * Religion 
was the mother’s bosom in whose sacred warmth and dark- 
ness my young life was nourished and prepared for the 
world which lay before me all unknown; and she still re- 
mained with me, when God and immortality vanished be- 
fore my doubling eyes.” It was such sentiments as these 
which, working in the minds of New England Transcen- 
dentalists, and finding expression in some of them, roused 
Professor Norton and the old school Unitarians to debate 
and conflict. To the men of logic and “business ” all such 
talk was nonsense. It was “vague, delusive, and sophisti- 
cal.” In Schleiermacher’s system “all sharp bounds of 
doctrine disappear; and this simplicity of method (basing 
all on the facts of Christian consciousness), carried out 
with the wonderful wealth and fervor of his exposition, 
makes him the great master of liberal theology, by what- 
ever name his disciples may be called.” It is not to be for- 
gotten that to Schleiermacher we owe Strauss, who, what- 
ever we may say of the mythical theory of his “ Life of 
Jesus,” did more to remove the scales from the eyes of 
biblical interpreters, to free men from false methods of 
reading the Scriptures, than any man of his age. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 

The “ Thoughts” of Aurelius are to be taken as a part of 
the world’s Scripture. They are full of the purest ideality, 
nay, based on it, and of the highest religiousness. They 
should be read in George Long’s excellent translation, and 
of this, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, have issued an 
exquisite edition in their beautiful “ Knickerbocker Nugget 
publishers have headed the announce- 
ments of their dainty editions in this series with a definition 
of Nugget, “adiminutive mass of precious metal.’ 
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Aurelius is “ precious metal” indeed. He is to be read 
slowly, and then will arise a love and veneration for him. 
Then he is to be read again slowly, and with much com- 
parison of one place with another, and much gathering of 
many passages into one assemblage so that they may shine 
on each other and show thus all together their unity and 
the glory of their thoughts; and then will arise more love 
and veneration, and a worshiping temper of mind. ’Tis 
noticeable to a loving reader of Aurelius that his ideas are 
few, very few, and forever repeated in divers forms, and 
even the forms not many. But this means simply that 
Aurelius lived with the grandest ideas, and these perforce 
are few. Also two or three places where he enumerates 
and epitomizes are very valuable. Such is his nine rules, 
which he likes to consider as the same in number as the 
muses, in Chapter AI. These nine rules I may condense, 
but very insufficiently, thus:—1. Lower things are made 
for the higher, and the higher for each other. 2. Observe 
men carefully. 3. Judge very warily. 4. Remember that 
thou also doest wrong. 5. Reflect how little at best thou 
understandest about others. 6. Remember that we all 
must die. 7. ’Tis not men’s acts but our opinions of them 
that hurt us. 8. Anger at injury, not the injury, is what 
pains us. 9. Kindness is invincible if it be genuine. So 
does one passage in Aurelius bear on another that I have 
filled the margins of the passage containing the nine rules 
with seventy-nine references to other passages in the 
“ Thoughts.” In another passage, Chapter II, Aurelius 
states together five injuries of the soul, thus:—1. To be 
unresigned to anything, which is like being an excrescence 
on the Universe. 2. To turn away from any man angrily. 
3. To be overpowered, either by pleasure or by pain. 4. 
To be insincere. 5. Jo do anything thoughtlessly and 


without an aim. Around this passage I find that. 1 have 


gathered one hundred references to other places in the 
“ Thoughts,’ where these principles are expanded. In 
Chapter VIII, they are put in one sentence, “ Every nature 
is contented with itself when it goes on its own way well; 
and a rational nature goes on its way well, when in its 
thoughts it assents to nothing false or uncertain, and when 
it directs its movements to social acts only, and when it 
confines its desires and aversions to the things which are in 
its power, and when it is satisfied with everything that is 
assigned to it by the common nature.” In Chapter IX, 


the rules are reduced to three, in one sentence, “ Thy pres- 


ent opinion founded on understanding, and thy present 
conduct directed to social good, and thy present disposition 
of contentment with everything which happens—that is 
enough.” J. V. B. 


s 


THE GOSPEL OF LOVE AND FREEDOM. 


While Lutheranism and Calvinism have a German and 
French ancestry, Unitarianism had its birth in the very 
strongholds of the papacy. Its forerunners are Italian and 
Spanish. Mainly in Italy sprang up the “ gospel of love 
and free inquiry” which afterwards found its way into all 
parts of Europe. ra Bernardino Ochino, a Franciscan 
friar,and later vicar of the Capuchins, whom Bonet-Maury 
speaks of as perhaps the grandest figure “that had ap- 
peared in Italy since Savonarola,” fell under the persuasive 
spell of Valdés, a Spanish mystic who had gained disciples 
at Naples, and became a convert to evangelical doctrines; 
yet while he spoke out his convictions of the truth of the 
new doctrines, his biographer refers to the “ infinite pa- 
tience” with which he put up with “the invocation of 


saints and of the Virgin, and the thousand puerile prac- 


tices of the Roman cult.” But in six years that chrysalis 
of mysticism in which he wrapped his thought could no 
longer conceal his heresy, and in August, 1542, he was 
summoned before the Inquisition. 

“Three courses now presented themselves to him: to 
make open profession of his evangelical faith, and perish 
like Savonarola; td submit himself to the judgment of the 
church by abjuring his belief; last, to flee far from Italy 
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which almost adored him as a divine being and which he 
for his part loved as a mother.” Hechose the last, seeking 
liberty in exile. 

For a while he became pastor of the Italian church at 
Geneva, where ten years later Calvin helped burn Serve. 
tus. Then after various wanderings and persecutions he 
reached London, where he resided for more than five 
years, and where in the “Strangers’ Church,” as it was 
called, some of those heresies were dropped, and some of 
those disciples made who are the true antecedents of the 
Unitarianism of to-day. “All the questions that have since 
been agitated were revolved in his brain; and he threw 
out a number of heresies which were to be accepted as 
truths two centuries after his death.” 

Both Servetus, a Spaniard, and Socinus, an Italian, 
shared the spirit and were confirmed in their convictions 
by the bold oratory and subtle thought of Ochino. An 
old man with silvered head, he was called,back to the con- 
tinent, and he became a pastor of the Italian church, made 
up of exiles at Zurich. For eight years he preached, 
consoling the afflicted, his house open to exiles. _ Since the 
burning of Servetus, nothing so pronounced and bold had 
appeared ; but he said, “Truth overcometh all things,” 
But one day he was denounced to the magistracy by a 
merchant of the town, who had heard his heresies spoken 
against while at a fair at Basel. The charges were taken 
up. His own colleagues, fearful of the consequences, de- 
serted him in the hour of his peril, and he was condemned 
without even the privilege of defending himself. “A 
widower, accompanied by four children, he set forth on 
his journey of exile, in the depth of winter, at the age of 
seventy-six. After having been repulsed in succession 
from Basel, Muhlhausen, Niirnberg, and even from Kra- 
kow, and having lost three children owing to sickness and 
privation, he succumbed beneath the weight of so many 
insults and sorrows, and died in Slavkov in Moravia (1564). 
His martyrdom had lasted nearly a year. But by his 
preaching and his writings he had brought light to the 
minds of many who entertained his doctrine, at Geneva, 
Basel, Augsburg, London, Zurich and the Val Tellina.”’ 

He has been designated as the first agitator of theologi- 
cal thought in England after Wicklif. He preached a re- 
fined Arianism. He had access not only to Queen Eliza- 
beth, but to Cranmer and the best minds of the realm, and 
was every way worthy of the noblest fellowship. ‘“ Ber- 
nardino Ochino— and this is what constitutes him a figure 
so original — exhibits in epitome, by the sweep of his 
thought, the whole curve described by Protestant dog- 
matics, in the sixteenth and seventeenth century.” 

It is interesting to notice, what is true in all genuine re- 
ligious movements, that Ochino, no more than his teacher 
Valdés, had in the beginning any thought of reforming 
the church. The wish, the earnest desire was, not to in- 
terfere with the outward and general measures of a vener- 
able institution — ot to reform the church, but to reform 
men. There is a fascination in this thought if not also a 
deep wisdom. If we can reach men, if we can stir the finer 
emotions, the deep motives of character —1f we can arouse 
in the individual the spirit of earnestness and devotion, the 
intense love of justice, the unfaltering fidelity to truth, how 
paltry and small become the externals of religion! We 
may retain the ceremonies of worship or not, as each 1s 
moved to do, by his own taste or preference. The trans- 
formation of the life having been effected, all else is sec- 
ondary. In such a mood, men say that all this contention 
over mere forms, all extra emphasis upon mere theories 
of belief, or pertinacious assault upon old doctrines of the 
mysteries of faith, are rather destructive than helpful of 
spiritual progress. The true policy is rather to ignore 
these matters. They may be defective, but they are not 
essential. Conform to ancient usage for the sake of peace. 
Let the old church continue externally as it has always 
been. Yield to all the constituted authorities, but appeal 


to the individual soul! Rouse it from its lethargy, fill it 
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with the light and love of God, and so infuse new life into 
forms that are dead. 

In this stage of feeling we find all the reformers. We 
see it equally in Luther and Ochino — still practicing the 


. «divers idolatries” of the Papacy, invoking the Virgin 


and the saints, and long after these forms afforded them 


any satisfaction or help. 


By and by, however, these outward rites, these conces- 
sions of the reason, which they had tried to believe were 
harmless, assume another aspect. It is discovered that to 
the common mind comes little discrimination between the 
symbol and the thing signified. ‘To most men, in fact, the 
external form, the ceremony, the confession, the visible 
observance, is the larger part of religion, and at length be- 
comes its substitute. If they keep up appearanees, if the 
outside of cup and platter is clean, if they are on the side 
of respectability, they see nothing more required of them. 
Yet no reformer was ever satisfied with this. Not for 
this was he born, not for this did he enter upon his work, 
not for this will he yet brave exile, risk his life and perish 
if need be by violence or starvation. He comes to see that 
these forms are obstructive — that they bar out the realli- 
ties of faith and the graces of religion. Where is sincer- 
ity, they ask, under these habits and restrictions? Where 
love to God and love to man or any freedom to appreciate 
worth and beauty beyond the mere shell and dead letter of 
worship? Then he raises the voice against these false 
stewards of truth and duty. Hesmites them with heavy 
hand. His words, as Luther’s were, are half-battles, and 
ring as heavy hammer-strokes against that venerable instt- 
tution which by the increase of light without has now be- 
come a fortress of error and unreality. 

Over and over again the question is put to us, Can we 
reform the man and leave the ancient custom intact ? 
And the verdict of history has been, We cannot. The 
moment a man is reformed, his thought rises to a new 
plane of progress or reason, and institutions must be con- 
structed to correspond. ‘The oyster can never be anything 
but an oyster so long as it sits clothed in an oyster shell. 
Just as fast as light, which is the life of institutions, comes 
into them, they must be transformed, they must cast off the 
shell of imprisoning error or superstition and take new 
shape; they must build themselves more stately, at least 
more worthy mansions, as the swift seasons roll—leave 
their low-vaulted, their petrified past, and look up to 
heaven through a dome more vast, until at length they 
shall be free — 


“ Leaving their outgrown shell 
By life’s unresting sea.” 


CONTRIBUTED. 


I MAY BE COUNTED TRUE. 


Upon the shore of life I stand; 
An ocean, tossing to. and fro, 
Sweeps from my feet, no glimpse of land, 
No pathway telling where to go; 
W hat can be counted true? 


Yet, go I must into yon whirl, 
*T was so decreed when here I came, 
Defiance I must boldly hurl 
To tireless storm I cannot tame; 
May I be counted true? 


W hat moves me on into this stress? 
Incessant action all around. 
I cannot this great law transgress, | 
No culprit yet hath pardon found; 
I must be counted true. 


The hand reluctant cannot guide 
My bark upon that stormy sea; 
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The danger spots that me betide, 
The quailing eye can never see. 
Shall I be counted true? 


And must I venture all alone? 
Yes, trembling heart, ’tis so decreed, 
Thy faults none other can atone, 
Nor take the glory from thy deed, 
If thou art counted true. 


Oh must! Oh ought! Ye voices stern, 
I cannot break your dread command, 
Nor from your bidding heedless turn 
To seek and clasp a softer hand. 
May I be counted true. 


Compelling must! Sustaining ought! 
I heard ye as the voice of God; 

My little boat its course then sought, 
And found as ’twere a path well trod. 


I may be counted true. : 
S. HAMLET. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER AS A CHURCH-GOER AT THE 
CROSS-ROADS. 


It is achronic problem of the churches how to man their 
pulpits well. From Dakota prairie land this letter comes 


from one who knows the secret of Wwomaninge our mission- 


ary pulpit: 

We are up here on the prairies—Miss Putnam and I— 
holding a protracted meeting with the Union church 
organized here last summer. As I looked at our audience 
of sturdy, earnest men, women, children and babies last 
night, I thought of your question about our western 
farmers; and now while Miss Putnam is answering the 
farmers’ questions about Miracles and Prayer, I will try to 
tell you about these men of the prairies. 

Many of them are the second emigration from New 
England, their parents settling in Wisconsin, [llinois and 
now the children taking this new country. Those farmer 
friends of yours you think so much of, are not above the 
average western farmer in character, save in lenderness. 
They must have had great-hearted parents who loved each 
other very tenderly to have so deepened this side of their 
children’s natures. | But in sturdy honesty and _ inde- 
pendence, this neighborhood is quite equal to that. They 
read the newspapers, and in the winter occasionally a 
book, but do much more thinking than the western busi- 
ness man. We find them ready to listen, as I never knew 
any other congregations to listen, and accept “ common 
sense”’ religion readily. They seem to have outgrown 
prejudice on these prairies, if they brought any with them. 
The church here has in it Presbyterians, German Luth- 
erans and Congregationalists; but as the Presbyterian said 
the other day, she sees that “ theology can’t save people,” 
and the Lutheran is enthusiastic over the thought of our 
Unitarian sermons. The Union seems to be growing 
firmer and on our line of thinking. 

This morning when we’ came to the breakfast table, I 
saw “ Daily Strength” lying on the plate of the host, and 
we read together the same words you did. I was never 


more impressed with what we can do with this little book. 
EvizA T, WILKES. 


TWO LINES OF BATTLE. 


One of the most trite observations concerning human 
life, trite because true, is that history repeats itself. The 
recent tariff discussion threshed the same straw which has 
been flailed from the beginning of our government. But 
that irrepressible question is not the only one which has 
been considered. Wm. H. Seward announced a very im- 
portant fact when he declared that an “ irrepressible con- 
flict” was being waged between freedom and slavery. The 
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simple understanding of that fact as a fact was an immense 
gain to the anti-slavery clause. Everybody knew of the 
conflict, but the political powers of the country for years 
were dominated by the belief that the conflict was re- 
pressible by compromise. Lincoln came to the fore-front 
of history through his clear perception that this was a 
simple question of right and wrong. The conflict was 
fought out and settled on that line. Slavery was. wrong 
and that was the end of it. Another “irrepressible con- 
flict” is before us. This is the conflict, in our country, be- 
tween temperance and intemperance. It will be a great 
gain when the fact that this conflict is irrepressible is rec- 
ognized. Whether seen or not it is a fact, and, as Lincoln 
declared with reference to the slavery question, it is a 
simple matter of right and wrong. The conflict has been 
waged for a long time along two lines of battle. The first 
line is that of total abstinence from alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage. The most effective, earnest, moral suasion work 
for temperance for a half century has been along this line. 
The Washingtonian movement, the Sons of Temperance, 
the Reform Clubs, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and many others have been based on the total 
abstinence principle. Some have tried to fight on the line 
of moderate use, but no effective, influential work on that 
line can be pointed out. No enthusiastic body of workers 
has been rallied along this line, It is morally weak. The 
moderate user is not likely to go to the drunkard and ask 
him to abstain. He knows that he will be met with the 
reply, “You drink yourself.” It is unsatisfactory to 
answer, “But not so much as you.” The temperance 
advocacy based on moderate use is nerveless. It is much 
easier for those on this line, instead of fighting the enemy, 
to turn the guns of their criticism against the total abstinence 
army for taking what is thought to be an extreme position. 
This is very commonly done. There are hosts of moderate 
users whose chief temperance activity is that of criticising 
more energetic temperance workers. The total abstinence 
line is one of the two lines of battle on which this irre- 
pressible conflict is to be fought out. The.second line is 
that of the prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage. Alcohol will be used in the arts and 
sciences, but the sale as a beverage, found in the saloons of 
the country, is a gigantic nuisance, which largely fills our 
alms-houses, prisons, asylums and cemeteries. Several 
states, as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Kansas, Iowa, have outlawed the traffic. It is probable 
that in other territory as large as them all it is outlawed by 
what is called local option. This is the “squatter 
sovereignty ” of the temperance question, the recipe which 
Stephen A. Douglas offered as a cure for the evil of 
slavery. While it has done much, it is ineffective in one 
case as the other. In Massachusetts liquors containing one 
per cent or more of alcohol are by law deemed “ intoxicat- 
ing liquors.” A three per cent rule was found so open to 
abuse that it was abandoned and one per cent substituted. 
A Unity worker has recently proposed to reorganize 
legislative opposition to the liquor traffic along a new line; 
that is, the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of dis- 
tilled liquors. The absolutely*fatal objection to this is 
that it leaves the entire saloon front unbroken. It only 
asks them to confine their sales to wine, beer, ale, cider, 
etc. ‘he enforcement of such restriction would turn upon 
the percentage of alcohol, perhaps thirty, instead of three 


or one per cent. All the drunkenness of antiquity would 


be on the temperance side of sucha line. The drunkards 
of old time were chiefly wine drunkards. It has been 
thought that the distinction between fermented and dis- 
tilled liquors would furnish a more “ natural line” for the 
purpose of legislative restriction. But distillation does not 
change the character of alcohol. It only increases the 
proportion found in a given amount of liquor. The “ nat- 
ural line,” inasmuch as it is the alcohol which chiefly does 
the mischief, would seem to be that between liquors which 
do and those which do not contain injurious qualities of 
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alcohol. It is clear that both fermented and distilled 
liquors are upon the same side of this line. To make dis. 
tillation the condition of legislative restriction is imprac. 
ticable. ‘The temperance armies cannot be rallied alon 

this new position. The conflict, as in the past, must con- 
tinue upon the two lines of total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors, as the safe rule of personal habit which gives a 
man power with his fellow-men, by both precept and 
example; and the prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic 
beverages, as a matter of public policy, duty and right. 


~The saloons are by their nature schools of intemperance 


which would cease to exist but for constant recruiting 
from among the young men for the army of drinkers, 
Abundant means of conducting these schools would be 
found if they have the range of wines, beer, ale, cider, etc., 
all of which so readily admit of strengthening with alcohol, 
and which are sufficiently harmful of themselves. 

: LYMAN CLARK. 


TO CHARLOTTE KATHERINE. 


The shepherds left their flocks, and wise men came 

From Orient lands with precious offering 

Of myrrh and frankincense; so now I bring 

The child my humble tribute with the same 

Meek wonder, led by that eastern star’s dear flame 

Within man’s soul forever shimmering, 

As every birthday do the angels sing, 

And peace and good will unto men proclaim. 

Dear little babe, thy helplessness hath bred 

Such tender pity in our hearts for all 

Thy kind, that we are nearer God for thee, 

Thou word of Love, nearer when there shall be 

Prepared for least a welcome, nestling wall 

Of family kindness, and their hunger fed. 
MARSHALL ILSLEY. 


JESUS AND THE CRUCIFIXION FROM THE JEWISH 
STANDPOINT. 


The largest audience of any yet assembled by the Chi- 
cago Institute lectures gathered to hear Rabbi Hirsch’s — 
last address, given by request. After a few words from 
Messrs L. F. Head and J. Ll. Jones concerning the pur- 
pose of the Chicago Institute and the succeeding course of 
lectures by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, the lecturer of 
the evening began his address by commenting upon the 
difficult task before him. I do not question, said the lec- 
turer, the existence of Jesus of Nazareth, though it has 
been doubted, notably by Bruno. Wehave no real biogra- 
phy of Jesus, nor was his influence on contemporary 
thought as great as to be inferred from the Gospels. His 
name is almost ignored in contemporary annals. The 
Gospels themselves were not the work of eye-witnesses, 
and even conservative biblical scholars acknowledge them 
to be composed of fragments collected during the earlier 
years of the second Christian century. Matthew’s artifi- 
cial and systematic account, written one hundred years after 
Christ, was an elaboration of these fragments with univer- 
salelements. Luke’s account is diametrically opposed to 
Matthew’s, and Mark’s a colorless mixture containing 
extracts from both, a collection of Jesus’ logia (sayings). 
Internal evidences, quotations from the Old Testament, 
etc., show that our Gospels were composed by writers 
removed by two centuries from the events they described. 

The Mischna was written in consequence of the influence 
of Christian doctrine. The narrative of Jesus’ life passed 
orally from mouth to mouth, the legal element in it arising 
naturally, and being soon overlaid with the miraculous 
character in tales and legends. The Gospels, like the 
Mischna, are constructed on mere mechanical principles 
with no ghronological order (as even conservatives admit), 
the sayings grouped according to verbal form rather than 
subject matter. The fourth Gospel is a_ philosophical 
reconstruction of the life of Jesus, widely varying from the 
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synoptics, which mention miraculous deeds wanting in 


John, crowd the public activities of Jesus into one year, and 


even name a different date for Jesus’ death. A theolog- 
ical afterthought placed it on the fourteenth day of Nisan 
that Jesus might represent the Paschal lamb. ‘The fourth 
Gospel may be summed up as an ideal spiritual work, writ- 
ten about 150 after Christ, Asia Minor its home. Being an 
impostor implies consciousness in the agent; the Bible 
writers were not guilty of this. The Gospels, though they 
do not present a reliable picture of fact, yet give us an 
insight into the soul aspirations of their time; in the life of 

esus we have the pediments of truth on which all higher 
truth shall rest. ‘Thus, after careful examination of the 
Gospels we might almost despair of separating the artificial 
from the reliable data but that the history of contempora- 
neous Judaism throws a powerful light on the time. 

Jesus belonged to the Jewish people, who were under 
Roman dominion. Rome’s need was dire,and through the 
procurators, she swooped down with her vulture’s beak 
and talon upon the defenceless Jew. ‘The oppressed peo- 
ple looked yearningly for a Messiah. Not a savior to 
redeem them from religious sin, but one who should 
restore national independence, conquer with the sword. 
Neither as to the person or character of the Messiah were 
the Jews agreed. Israel was rent into parties. The Phar- 


isees never lost hope that the foreigners should be driven . 


from Palestine, they believed in the religious mission of 
Israel, they preached a world to come of peace and right- 
eousness and as a corollary from this doctrine, the resur- 
rection of the dead. The Sadducees meanwhile continued 
to do priestly offices in the Temple,entertaining no national 
dreams. The Essenes were Quietists, whotook no interest 
in the current of contemporary life, guarded against inno- 
vations of all kinds, believed not in marriage, and lived in 
a communistic state apart from the outside world. ‘The 
influential Pharisees insisted upon certain observances, and 
even kings must conform to their demands. A class of 
people holding office for revenue only, affected for Phar- 
isaic institutions a zeal they did not feel. ‘These, not the 
Pharisees themselves, were those against whom Jesus railed 
as hypocrites, wolves in sheeps’ clothing. The Pharisees 
themselves were the friends of Jesus, who is said to have 
been an Essene, but whose doctrines and method of teach- 
ing were in reality those of the Pharisees. The new world, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, were a part of his expressed 
hope and belief. But Jesus differed from the Pharisees in 
tolerating the Roman dominion. 

Jesus was of the Galileans, the Swiss of their day,—a 
people, rough in speech and hand, with an intense love for 


liberty. Of Christ we know little. The miracles are not 


only unhistoric, but, with exaggerations, patterned after 
the Old Testament miracles wrought by Moses and Elias. 
The rationalists explain the miracles as a special interposi- 
tion through natural law. This would make of Moses a 
circus juggler; of Jesus a mountebank and impostor. Our 
thought of these great spirits is too high for such concep- 
tion, ; 
Jesus’ position has been misconceived; he was not the 


teacher, but the creature of law. The Jewish Rabbinical 


literature embodied comments upon the law from the Old 
Testament text. The preacher exhorted the people to 
righteousness, taught by parables, explained texts from 
prophecy. Jesus,expounding not the law but the prophets, 
yet differed from the preacher in his intense love of the 
lower classes. He preaches to, works with, and lives 
among them, thus exciting the wrath of the Pharisees, who 
held the common people in contempt. Jesus believed pro- 
foundly in the immediate coming of the Messiah, the 
thought was floating in the air, and in a passing rapturous 


moment he declares that the Messiah is here—Ae is the 


Messiah, he will go to Jerusalem. He had fallen.a victim 
to his own lofty consciousness. 3 

Jesus taught no new religion, nothing apart from Judaism, 
rom orthodox and Rabbinical traditions. Even the Lord’s 
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Prayer, sweet word of hope and consecration, that cup of 
strength to the weak, that inspiration dispelling the chill 
of death in the radiance of the dawn of life—this noble 
utterance was but a collection of pearls from the Hebrew 
literature, used then and now in the Jewish synagogue. 


Jesus taughtno new morality. The Golden Rule had been 


voiced eighty years before by Hillel. Yes, Hillel and 


Jesus inculcated the same noble principle, the former for 


reward, Jesus for the pure love of righteousness. 

Jesus’ death was not desired by the Jews; to them he 
was not dangerous, but to Rome, the reigning family and 
to the priests holding office. Over against the temple the 
priests had established lucrative shops for the barter of 
sacrificial necessaries. By his opposition to these, Jesus 
won the bitter hostility of Ananias and Caiphas. 

The Jews did not crucify Jesus then, but by what proof 
shall we substantiate the theory? First, the Jews had no 
right of penal jurisdiction, Sixty-three years before Jeru- 
salem belonged to Rome, Rabbinical penal jurisdiction 
reflected a horror of capital punishment. There were but 
four modes of the death penalty,—stoning, burning, throt- 
thing and killing with the sword, all executed in the most. 
humane manner possible. 

Again, a certain legal process was necessary. Before 
condemnation the court must convene and deliberate, there 
must be not less than two witnesses fo the fact, (circums- 
tantial evidence was not admitted); then the court voted, 
the youngest first, after which a night intervened; one vot- 
ing * guilty ” could change his vote on the following day 
to “not guilty,” though the reverse was not true; and 
repeatedly during the process of the trial the defendant 
was invited to come forward and speak in his own behalf. 

The culprit must also have been warned by a witness of 


the consequence of his crime before committing the act, 


and unless such was the case no death penalty could be 
pronounced. 

The four Gospels do not agree as to time and place of the 
charge, nor as to the character of it. Matthew places it 
in the night time. But the Jewish law prohibited trial by 
night or on the eve of a holiday or Sabbath. As to the 
charges, only two could have been suggested—that of 
seducing the people to idolatry, which was not brought up; 
and that of blasphemy, which is untenable, as it was com- 
mon with the Jews inthe Old Testament, and is to-day, to 
call themselves Sons of God, 

We conclude then, either that the crucifixion did not 
take place as represented in the Gospels, or if so, against 
all regulations of Jewish law. ‘The Jews were said to call 
clamorously for Jesus’ death, and yet for the death of the 
brother of Pontius Pilate, a man they hated, they compelled 
the procurator to make reparation. Also Pontius Pilate 
is pictured as a weak man, wavering between good and 
evil, while Philo describes him as a person of violent tem- 
per. Furthermore,the Jewish law provides that but one Jew 
should be killed in one day, and according to the account 
three were executed. Crucifixion was not a Jewish form 
of death. But even supposing that the Jews did crucify 
Jesus, they should be thanked rather than condemned by 
orthodox Christianity as thus opening the door for the 
redemption of humanity. And if Jesus was very God, the 
Jews could not have helped the matter. 

That one cross on Golgotha has involved for the Jew 
eighteen centuries of suffering. To-day a brighter time 
seems dawning, on the horizon ascends the broader steps of 
day, and prejudice falls away as mist before the rising sun. 
Jesus brought a gospel of broader humanity, a prophecy 
of higher ideals; the world is. better for his coming, purer 
for his going. In the temple of Truth the name and 
words of the prophet of Nazareth glow brightly. He 
taught no new religion, but left us a prophecy of the bet- 
ter time when hatreds will be laid aside, and through the 
Christ-like spirit will come that hoped-for world of right- 
eousness, justice and peace. MReligious fanaticism may 
invoke Jesus’ name to erect a new cross, yet in the temple 
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of saintly souls will ever remain a niche for that true 
prophet. Like rays of light ushering in the conquering 
glow of day, will ever stand the life, the thought of Jesus 
of Nazareth. : | 
B. G. 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


SUNDAY EVENING SYMPOSIUMS. 


It has been delightful. We spent two hours and a half, 
from 7:30 to 10 on a recent Sunday evening in the parlors 
of an old resident, antislavery and other reformer, discuss- 
ing the “Ethical side of. the Tariff question.” - There 


were present thirty-two men and women of the highest: 


social standing in the city—Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Spiritualists, Presbyterians, Christian Bap- 
tists, Materialists, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Method- 
ists,—ten different sects and classes. ‘The last half hour 
was spent in social intercourse in a free and easy way. 
We have these meetings, when convenient, every two 
weeks. They began with a talk and conversation on 
Matthew Arnold, his home, life, and writings; next we 
took for our subject “ George Eliot, Macbeth and Fatal- 
ism”; then “ Darwin and Evolution.” If we had all been 
Liberals—we all were—but if none but Unitarians and 
Agnostics had been there, it were not worth while to make 
mention of our Symposiums; but to have ten churches in 
the city represented and interested, and many taking part 
in the discussion, it seemed an unusual thing. Of course 
it started with the Unitarians, and a Unitarian leader, and 
the house was that of a Unitarian, but no one seemed 
shocked at the thing, all praised it as a most enjoyable, 
instructive and religious affair. Instead of secularizing the 
Sabbath, as would have been said years ago, it was re- 
marked that it lifted the imaginary line, separating secular 
from sacred, and made Sabbath and subject divine. It 1s 
most refreshing to see this larger way of spending Sunday 
evenings, in a city intensely orthodox heretofore, and still 
so The ordinary prayer and conference meeting is openly 
condemned in our ministers’ meeting by the leading clergy- 
men, lectures being substituted, and so the liberals are 
having sympathy and support. For five years | have 
maintained Sunday evening lectures from three to six 
months in the year; this year | arranged to hold fortnightly 
church services, and give the other two weeks to these 
moral and social Symposiums. 

Why isn’t this a cultivable field for Unitarians? Why 
is it not an excellent method of bringing the churches to- 
gether, of increasing acquaintance and cultivating so- 
ciability? I believe it will tend to broaden men’s religious 
views; to make citizens feel that brotherhood and humanity 
are larger terms than sect and creed; that all human in- 
terests are religious interests; that the great questions dis- 


_cussed in the newspapers and magazines and novels in 


these days are suitable topics for sermon and symposium 
by minister or layman; that religion is something more 
than the worship of the Unseen; something even as beauti- 
ful in widening and glorifying the mission of man and the 
horizon of life. Fall River is not going to let Doctor 
Hale, Doctor Newton, and a few more Liberals monopolize 
Sunday classes for the study of politics and social ques- 
tions. I think this enterprise, or rather these informal 
conversations, have been made possible by the formation, 
a year ago, of a Browning Club (of seventy-five members), 


and which still flourishes, a child of the Unity Club and 


almost its rival. Let Unitarians try this kind of meetings 
a little more, and bring people together on the higher 
human plane. yp me 


In religion, one earnest unextorted assertion of belief 


‘should outweigh, as a matter of testimony, many assertions 
of unbelief. The fact that there is a gold region is estab- 


lished by the finding of one lump, though you miss the 
vein never so often.—Browning. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


The “Montana Industrial School” is the only organized 
Indian missionary enterprise of the Unitarian denomina. 
tion. ‘“ Ramona Ranch,” containing two hundred acres of 
well selected land granted by the Secretary of the Interior 
for its use, is located seven miles from Custer Station on 
the Northern Pacific railroad. Under our contract with 
the Indian Bureau the government pays $108 annually for 
every pupil of school age who is fed, clothed, instructed 
and cared for at the school. The attendance is not yet as 
large as is desired, there being but twenty-two pupils en. 
rolled, while fifty can be cared for. But the school is 
steadily, though slowly, gaining the confidence of the 
Crows, and there are many indications that they are 
beginning to realize both the value and the necessity of 
education for their children, and that the future success of 
the Montana school will depend upon the measure of its 
support by the churches, societies and individuals of our 
faith. The location of the school was decided upon in 
July, 1886, after a personal inspection of the ground by 
Rev. Henry F. Bond, the present superintendent. We 
were looking for a place where the need was greatest 
rather than for one where the work was easiest, and we 
found it here. The school is a light in a dark place, and 
if heartily sustained by the denomination will successfully 
accomplish its beneficent mission. 


The great need of the school is now a young, zealous 
field missionary, who will visit the Crows in their villages, 
learn their language, aid them in their efforts to meet the 
demands of the new life of civilization on which they are 
compelled to enter, and secure, as by this personal contact 
he could easily do, all the pupils that the school can care 
for. Such aman can doa great work for both Indian and 
white settlers. He can doubtless be found if the money 
tosend him is provided. The multifarious demands of 
such a schoo! as ours allow the superintendent no time for 
this important work. Mr. Bond, while admirably qualified 
for the pioneer work of establishing this school, will soon 
have to relinquish it to younger hands. It is essential to 
the future prosperity of the school that his successor be well 
qualified, and no training could be better than the experi- 
ence of this field missionary. Miss Crosby, the devoted 
and efficient teacher, is likely ere long to be compelled by 
other duties to resign her position. Who will volunteer to 
take her place? 

The school, while carried on under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, depends for its support 
upon the voluntary contributions of the churches, Sunday- 
schools, the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, and individu- 
als of our faith. That support should be assured by 
annual pledges that the school may be relieved of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. 

The southern and Indian educational work of the Am- 
erican Unitarian Association is in charge of a commission 
composed of Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Mrs. A. Hemen- 
way, Mrs. S. H. Bullard, Mrs. Kate-Gannett Wells, Mrs. 
Richardson of Lowell, and Mr. Thomas Gaffield, to whose 
good management it can confidently be intrusted. — 

The larger number of pupils the smaller the fro rata 
cost, but it is safe to say that five thousand dollars annually 
should be raised above all receipts from the government. 
There should be no difficulty in raising this sum for the 
only Indian mission work in which we are engaged. 
Nearly twenty years ago when President Grant decided to 
place the Indian tribes under the care of the religious 
bodies of the country, we claimed and were accorded a 
share in the good work. Other denominations have 
‘worked zealously during all these years in fulfillment of 
their pledges and are now expending over a quarter of a 
million dollars annually in Indian educational Work. Shall 
we, who have just now entered seriously upon the work, 
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fail to maintain our one Indian mission school in a manner 
worthy of our denomination? 


J. F. B. MARSHALL. 
25 BEACON St., Boston, JANUARY, 1889. 


Epitor UNITY: | 


Your brief quotation from Mr. Dole’s new book, in a 
recent number of Uniry, interests me much, as does every- 
thing from the pen of that earnest, sincere minister of a 
rational faith. But why, “ We believe in the 7mztation of 
Jesus Christ, and all God’s heroes, teachers, martyrs, saints 
and benefactors?” Why zmztate anybody? Let us by all 
means be inspired by the spirit, encouraged by the lives of 
the great and good of all ages; but let us zmztate nobody! 
The best compliment we can pay to Jesus, or to any of the 
world’s benefactors, as it seems to me, is to live, each one 
of us, the simple and sincere life of an independent indi- 
vidual, acting out the noblest possibilities of his own na- 
ture, as they have done. The reason Jesus has been a 
helper and inspiration to many is that he so lived,—a man- 
ly, independent individual, doing an honest man’s work for 
mankind—imitating no one. | 

Christianity has made parasites instead of persons, by 
preaching this counterfeit doctrine of dependence and 
“imitation.” It pains one who is alive to this fatal defect 
in the popular theology, to see the “ damaged phraseology ” 
of an invertebrate dogma, chosen to clothe the manly 
faith of rational religion—and such, I know, is the faith of 
Mr. Dole. Faithfully yours, 


Lewis G. JANES. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


What the Wind Told to the Tree Tops. By Alice Williams Brother- 
ton. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

Ifthe February wind of 1889 is telling such good sto- 
ries as these to the tree-tops in our vicinity, we would like 
to muffle up and go where we could have some shaken 
down upon us. ‘There are twelve of them in this collec- 
tion, one for each month in the year beginning with the 
Christmas month. Some are in verse and some in prose, 
with several finely engraved illustrations. The book is 
tastefully bound in cloth and printed in clear open type on 
embossed paper. Those who are acquainted with Mrs. 
Brotherton’s writings, will be glad to know of this new 
book for the children. Be Te Ess 


The Law of Equivalents in its Relation to Political and Soctal Ethics. 
By Edward Payson. Pp., 306. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
We have read this work with much pleasure, for it is 

truly noble in tone. If it have not skill in execution to 

match its high tone, it has enough at least to impress and 
instruct the reader with the truths which the author han- 
dles. We may wish that, in a work of such character, 
aim and matter, the writer had been a little less rhetorical, 

a little plainer and more substantial in style; but at least 

we are carried-along by his earnestness. By the “ Law of 

Equivalents” the author designates the inexorable condi- 

tions affixed to success of any and every sort. This law 


he states in three parts (p. 13):—1. The price of any 


achievement is not a matter of amount but of kind—* spe- 
cific reward being attached to specific effort, and specific 
experience to specific payment.” 2. The payment must be 
precise in kind; there is no barter of one kind for another; 
no exchangeable values.” 3. The law “frequently 
demands variety of payment, but accepts no surplus endow- 
ments or offerihgs in one direction, to atone for lack in 
another.” This law the author applies to many situations, 
in chapters on Enterprise, Government, Civilization, Time, 
Thought, Purity, Personality, Woman-Suffrage, the Fam- 
ily Education, etc. These subjects show the scope and the 
high purpose in the work, The plan, however, is worthy 
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of a treatment less sketchy and rhetorical. But the book 
is very wholesome and will quicken thought ef a useful 


and fruitful kind. ‘’he book is well made, paper excellent, 


type.large and clear. 


ana 


THE HOME. 


CHILD NATURE. 


A man may be noble and great, 
And a woman tender and pure, 

But their knowledge, if deeper, is less divine 
Than childhood’s innocent lore. 

Ah! why should we wonder at this? 
For Christ on the little ones smiled, 

And we often lose with the lapse of years 
The flawless faith of a child. 


A man may be gallant and gay, 
And a woman joyous and bright, 

But they seldom keep through the waning years 
The passions of pure delight. 

Ah! why should we wonder at this? 
For Christ on the little ones smiled, 

And a harmless lightning of laughter plays 
Round the guileless lips of a child. 


Then happy are those who cherish 
Youth’s hopes and its fleeting tears, 

And some clear sign of their childhood keep 
Through a circle of changeful years. 

Ah! why should we wonder at this? 
For Christ on the little ones smiled, 

And the head of the Wise Men bent above 


The cradle that held a child! 
—Wm. H1. Hayne, in Scattered Seeds. 


LAURA’S ILLUSTRATION, 


Laura and Dot came down late to breakfast. Dot woz/d 
button her own boots, and she was so little that it took her 
along time. Laura was a year older than Dot, and was 
ready first, but, being a kind sister, waited for her, so they 
were both late. They had not half finished when their 
papa was off for the train and their mamma ready to re- 
turn to her house-cleaning,. — | 

It was time for Cynthia to have her breakfast (Cynthia 
was the colored woman who was helping with the clean- 
ing), so the little girls’ mamma sent her to the table. 

Dot pushed back her chair, and began to take off her 
napkin, saying, as her mother was leaving the room, “I 
don’t want any more breakfast, mamma.” 

“ Why not, my child? ” said mamma, in surprise. 

Quickly came the answer, through curled lip, “* Because 
she’s so black.” 

“Why, Dot!” said Laura, before the mother could 
speak, “ God made her so black.” 

‘ Did God make her so black, mamma?” asked Dot. 

“ Yes, little girl. God made some men yellow, some 
brown, some red—” | 

“ Why, dot,” said Laura, eagerly, “ don’t you see? It’s 
just like the flowers. There are red flowers and white 
flowers and yellow flowers and bl—” she looked appeal- 
ingly toward her mother, who said, quickly: 

“ Yes, Laura, don’t you remember the black pansies in 
grandpa’s garden? ” | 

Laura clapped her hands as she joyously finished her 


sentence. 


Cynthia’s face beamed, and looked almost beautiful even 
to Dot, because she was satisfied that “God made her so 
black.” ; : 


—Mary Eleanor Partridge, in Christian Union, 
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Boston.—-Last Sunday evening was 
full of work in Boston. Besides the 
usual services there was a large religious 
meeting in Faneuil Hall addressed by 


Rev. Phillips Brooks. Another large 


audience gathered at King’s Chapel to 
hear temperance addresses under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Temperance Society. Addresses were 
promised by Rev. Messrs. C. F. Dole, 
Charles G. Ames, James De Normandie 
and by Mr. John R. Anderson, agent 
for juvenile work of the Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society. Rev. C.R. 
Eliot presided. 

—Last Sunday evening a large com- 
pany of friends of the Warren street 
chapel celebrated the fifty-third an- 
niversary of the opening of that useful 
institution. The mayor, Thomas N. 
Hart, presided. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, and 
others made addresses. 

—The historic First church of Rox- 
bury, in which Rey. Dr. Putnam 
ministered for many years, now in 
charge of Rev. James De Normandie, 
has just been fitted with lighting ap- 
paratus. During the remainder of the 


‘winter vesper services will be held 


there. | . 
—Rev. Mr. Milsted of Chicago 


finds many interested friends on ‘his 


present visit to Boston. 


Greeley, Col.—Rev. R. W. Sav- 
age writes of lay sermons in the Uni- 
tarian church, every Sunday evening, 
“ attended by large audiences.” “On 
January 6, Mr. F. E. Smith gave a very 
interesting discourse on Lessing’s story 
of The Three Kings. On January 13, 
Capt. D. Boyd gave a review and com- 

rison of “ Robert Elsmere” and 
“John Ward, Preacher.” The dis- 
course was full of interest and held the 
attention of the audience for an hour 


and twenty minutes, The remaining 
lay sermons, so far as arranged, are as 
follows: January 20, Mrs. M. Gun- 
ning lectured on “ Human Life;” Janu- 
ary 27, Prof. A. B. Copeland on “Pa- 
triotism and the Ballot;”’ February 3, 
Capt. D. Boyd lectures on “The Bearing 
of Modern Science upon the Doctrine of 
Immortality ;” February 10, Mr. N.N. 
Haynes on “A Reply to Reflection 
upon Courts of Justice;’ March Io, 
Mr. J. Max Clark on “ Moral Educa- 
tion in the Common Schools;”’ March 
17, Mr. D. Gale on “ The ‘Dangers of 
the Social Glass.” The subjects for 
the intervening dates-— February 17, 
Rev. A. K. Packard; February 24, 
Rev. Joseph Gibbs; and March 31, Mr. 
O. Howard—have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


—The morning services and Sunday 
school are well attended. The Scien- 
tific Club is doing good work. 


The Post-Office Mission in 
California.—The Channing Auxiliary 
of the First Unitarian church of San 
Francisco, in conjunction with the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the First Uni- 
tarian church, Oakland, issue a four- 
page circular explanatory of the Post- 
Office Mission work which they carry 
on. They “wish to consider all cor- 
respondents as our parishioners and fel- 
low workers,” and suggest, in very 
practical ways, how such correspondents 
can help onthe work. They are ad- 
vised to write freely, to help circulate 
the reading matter sent, to subscribe 
for one or more of our papers, “ or buy 
a good book now and then, and _ loan 
it.” The formation of Unity Clubs or 
Circles is recommended, also “ a series 
of afternoon or evening parlor meet- 
ings,” and special attention is called to 
Unity Short Tract No. 20, (in their list 
No. 6). They give a list of ninety- 
nine pamphlets and tracts which they 
furnish free to correspondents. What 
“ Daily Strength for Daily Needs” zs, is 
told in four lines, and the book is offer- 
ed at 65 cents acopy. A copy of this 
suggestive circular may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. E. M. Everett, First 
Unitarian church, San Francisco, Cal. 


Christmas at Ramona Ranch, 
Montana.—Rev. H.F. Bond, Superin- 
tendent of Montana Industrial School, 
writes:— Many of the presents for the 
tree have been privately acknowledged ; 
but they have been so numerous, and so 
often without the names or without the 
address of the donors, that I take this 
opportunity to return thanks wholesale. 
The friends of the school were surely 
very generous. Gifts enough came in 
time to adorn the tree liberally, and 
those which were late in arriving will 
be distributed for merit during the year, 
or will remain in hand for. another 
Christmas. It ought to be known that 
the children highly enjoyed the even- 
ing of celebration, the presence and the 


ey 


presents of his Saintship. Did they 
know a little more English, they might 
say they were glad that “ Old Nick” 
(alas) was in the hearts of so many 
people, and also that their gladness was 
perfectly, if paradoxically consistent 
with rejoicings over the birth of a 
great and good being.” 


Chicago.— The Third Unitarian 
church, corner Monroe and Lafln 
streets, sends out a pulpit calendar for 
February, containing announcement of 
a list of sermons to be preached in the 
following order:—Mutual Ministry in 
our Wayfaring; Heaven (by request); 
Revelation in Religion—I; Revelation 
in Religion—II. Conversation lectures 
also will be given in the church parlors 
at 10 o'clock, on the same Sunda 
mornings, as follows: The Ardai 
Viraf Nameh; Moses—Biography and 
W ork; Biblical Legends of Moses; Bib- 
lical Legends (concluded). Every one 
is welcome to these church services and 
lectures, says the calendar, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A member of 
Unity church writes of the reception 
given to their minister, Rev. Judson 
Fisher, and his wife, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the society no- 
ticed in Unity of last week, and 
speaks of Brother Fisher’s work as fol- 
lows:—* The attendance was large and 
the affair a most delightful one to all 
present. The guests of the evening 
were cordially greeted and Mr. Fisher 
responded with much feeling. + =< : 
Mr. Fisher is giving great satisfaction. 
His views are broad and liberal and 
his sermons most excellent, attracting 
many liberal minds outside of the 
church and largely increasing the at- 
tendance.”’ 


California.—* Robert Elsmere” agi- 
tates the brethren on the Pacific coast. 
A sermon on the book from Mr. 
Wendte of the Oakland Unitarian 
church, brought out a rejoinder from 
Mr. Horton, minister of the First Pres- 
byterian church. The Unitarian re- 
viewed his neighbor’s sermon and was 
replied to at length by the Presbyterian. 
Dr. Stebbins, of San Francisco put in 
his word in an open letter. The differ- 
ent denominations took it up, and “a 
perfect unanimity of feeling was mo/ 
the result.” Let the clash of opin- 
ion go on. The atmosphere will be 
cleared. 


Lawrence, Kans.—From a private 
letter we get the following bit of news 
concerning the First Unitarian church 
of which Brother Howland is pastor: 
“ Our congregation increases from Sun- 
day to Sunday, and our Sunday-school 
grows also. Last Sunday we _ had 
seventy-six members present. Our 
Monday evening Unity Club is well 
attended and is interesting. In other 
parts of the state the reports are en- 
couraging.” 
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Eau Claire, Wis.—The Unity 
correspondent writes: “We enter upon 
our new year of society work under 
circumstances which are encouraging, 
when compared with those of a year 
ago, but in and of themselves are very 
bright. Prof. Maxson repeated his lec- 
ture on ‘Anarchy and Socialism’ here, 
January 1, (it was originally given in 
Madison before the State ‘Art and 
Science Society,’) and at the close 


organized a class for the study of the 


French Revolution.” 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A friend 
writes of the First Unitarian church 
that it is steadily growing in numbers, 
and Mr. Simmons is growing in influ- 
ence among all classes in the city. He 
has recently preached a sermon on 
Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
which is pronounced “a fair, truthful ex- 
position of the doctrines held by both, 
with exact justice and tolerant spirit.” 


Sheffield, I11.—Mr. Lewis J. Dun- 
can, of Quincy, IIll., has accepted the 
call of this society, much to the pres- 
ent, and we hope future satisfaction of 
all concerned. Circumstances prevent 
his being here before the first of March. 
February 5th and 6th the Rock River 
Circle meets here, after which lay ser- 
vices will probably be held for a time. 

P. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — Kev. H. 
Tambs Lyche, of Warwick, Mass., 
preaches in Kalamazoo, February 
He has been invited to supply the Uni- 
tarian pulpit for several weeks. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Rev. Mr. 
Frank, of the Independent Church, 
Jamestown, is in the city for a few 
days. He reports much interest in his 
work, not only in Jamestown, but in 
the surrounding country. He is con- 
templating the formation of a Unity 
Club, anda more thorough organization 
of his people for efficient service. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF.THE MgsSIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, February 3, services at 11 
A.M. Study Section of the Fraternity, Feb- 
ruary 15; subject, “Tale of Two Cities.” 


Unity CuHuRCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, February 3, services at 10:45 
A. M, 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laftin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday February 3, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


Att Sous CHuRCH, corner Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, February 3, services 
at 11 A. M.; subject, Lessons from the “Marble 
Faun;” 7:30 p.M.,a “Daily Strength” meet- 
ing. Unity Club, Monday, 8 Pp. M., the Novel 
Secton, first study of the ‘“ Marble Faun;” 
Tuesday, 8 p..m., Philosophy Section. 


Unity CuurcH, HINSDALE: W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister, Sunday, February 3, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


- = 


THE CuticaGo Institure, Third Lecture 
on Sociology, by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday February 7,8 p. m., Architectural 
Sketch Club Room, Art Institute Building, 
entrance on Van Buren street. 

Rkrv. JENKIN Lioyp Jongs, pastor of 
All Souls church, will hold four religious 
services at Kenwood Chapel, corner of Lake 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, on successive 
Sunday evenings beginning February 10, 1889. 
He will speak on the following topics: I. 
What are the People Thinking About? II. 
New Materials for Religion. III. The Better 
Education. IV. The Mission of the Liberal 
Church. -A cordial invitation is extended to 
all citizens of Kenwood and vicinity to come 
and judge for themselves. 

W. F. WHITE, 

WARREN MCARTHUR, 

Mrs. O. E. WESTON, 
Com mittee. 


THE SECOND meeting of the Unitarian 
Club will take place at 8 o’clock, on Tuesday 
evening, February 5, at the residence of Mrs. 
Charles Dupee, 3328 Wabash avenue. Rev. J. 
C. Learned, of St. Louis, is to read a paper, and 
Rev. E.T. Wilkes, of Dakota, is expected to 
address the meeting. This will be an open 
meeting, to which all who desire to become 
members are cordially invited. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 


Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no 
better remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bron. 
OHIAL TROCHES.’’| Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 


Burlington Route. 
Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved-farms which can be pur- 
chased at a Very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready atall times to move 
‘farther west.’’ In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for ottice or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 


P. 8. EUSTIS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q, R, R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


’ writes a young man to B. 


‘*] want to thank you,’ 
in a position by which | am enabled to make money 
faster than I ever did before.’’ This is but a simple 
extract of the many hundreds of letters received by 
the above firm. 


WE GIVE AWAY 


To each Agent, Male and Female, 
A $12 Clock or fine, large plush Albums. 


Territory free ; agents protected ; neat and pleasant 
business; strictly honest; hundreds of lady agents 
commenced with 25 cts. and now make $15 to $20 per 
month. All Goods Guaranteed. Wesend all goods 

repaid, and redeem all goods that you can’t sell. 
Big profits and no risk to you. Send us a 4-cent 
stamp for sample and particulars, or send 25 cts. for 
a doz, samples and outfit. Address F. C. RENNER 
& CO., New Midway, Frederick Co., Md. 


PERFECTION DYES #2, Seton, Fast 


Turkey Red, Blue, Yellow, Scarlet, Card- 
ina', Slate, Pea Green and Brown. Pack- 
age, 10 cents. One dozen samples, 80 cents, by mail. 
Agente wanted. W. CUSHING & Co., Fox- 
eroft, Maine. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 


The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M, } 9 T.) Duxbury, Mass. 7 


F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., ‘“*for placing me | 


| (Continued from first page ) 
this only causes annoyance. The best 
cheapest, safest and most convenient 
form of remittance is a money order, 
which can be obtained at any American, 
United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo 
express Office, payable to Charles H, 
Kerr & Co, If these cannot be ob- 
tained, send a bank draft or a postal 
order, as postal notes are no safer than 
currency. : 

Address all business letters regarding 
UNITY or the purchase of books to 

CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


THE SAFE Sipg, by Richard M, 
Mitchell, is an octavo volume of 385 
pages, devoted to an examination, from 
a theistic point of view, of the question 
of the divinity of Jesus. Its motto, * It 
is safe to know the truth,” indciates the 
author’s spirit; his conclusions are 
substantially the same as those reached 
by most Unitarian authors, though Mr, 
Mitchell,a layman, has never been iden- 
tified with the Unitarian movement, 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham says, in a letter 
to the author? * lhe book has been 
received and perused. Allow me to 
thank you for sending it to me as one 
capable of judging its argument. I 
find it original and able. Its frankness, 
out-spokenness, boldness interest me 
greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction 
that the belief in the deity of Christ 
was the essence of Christianity; that 
the religion must fall with this, that a 
revision of doctrine, history, psychol- 
ogy becomesnecessary. This you have 
undertaken. I may differ here and 
there from you, but on incidental points 
only, where you may be right. On 
the main drift of your essay my sym- 
pathies are entirely with you. You 
have learning, thought, insight on your 
side, and I think this volume will at- 
tract attention by the honesty with 
which it presents the claims of reason 
and avows the good results of obeying 
the natural laws of the mind. You do 
a service in printing it. I would advise 
its wide circulation.” 

The book is published by the author 
and may be ordered from us. The 
retail price is $1.50, but any Unity sub- 
scriber may have it for $1.00; postage 


thirteen cents. | 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co.,, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


1(() ORIGINAL STORIES 1()() 


BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 

For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Kntertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five story readers and ten cents. Address, 
Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


A high-class gazine of 
WOMAN | Fa-hion and Home 
7 Art. Send 6 ets. for 

AND 


valuable premiums for 
subscribers and clu 
dress 523 Arch 


current issue giving list of 
| Hi O Mi E st.. Phila., Pa. . 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a centu 
the United States Government. 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’ 

Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


Tur CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July Tth, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or: 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. OC, R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


we will send Unrry four months to 
hag? on our op thangs the following fourteen 


dea of the New Theology to those unfamil 
liberal writings: sf 


Natural Religion, By J. V. Blake. The Faiths 
of Reason. 

The Religion of Jesus. By H. M.Simmons. A 
quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
La yay sro ; its Stor 
y J. ©, Learned. (1) Its Story from Bible ti 
through the Trinity f “the Re’ 
formation, up to to-day. 
in this long struggle for 


The Growth of Faith. By H.M.Simmons. of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2) as asystem of 


;% It is used by | 
dorsed by the 


KINDERGARTEN 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. Endorsed 
by National Teachers’ Association. $2.00 a year. 
| ALICE B. STOCK HAM & Co.,Chicago.11. 


rice’s Cream 


A Monthly, for 
Home and School, 
Sample copy free. 


FOR FIFTY CENTS > 


any name not 


phiets, selected from our lists as giving the best 


jar with 


and its Principles, 


-growing centuries and the Re- 
2) The Principles involved 
eason in Religion. 


Beliefs. 
Jesus, By J. Li. Jones. (1) The secret of his 
ower. (2) How he “saves.”’ (8) His relation to 


hristianity and to other teachers. 


The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. (1) One 


Religion, many Theologies. (2) What this one Faith 
is. At the end, Poems, 


Miracles. Twelve closely printed pages of selec- 


tions from several authors. 


The Bible Regained. By J. C. Learned. Lost, 


first, through Catholic concealment, and then by Pro- 
testant idolatry: now being regained, no Jonger as the 
Book of God, but of man. 


Affirmations of the liberal faith from three points 
of view: (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. (38) Con- 
servative. 


A Blessing on the day. By W. C. Gannett. 


liberal thought of ** Family Prayers.”’ 
The Faiths of Evolution. By William J. Potter, 


The Hell of Evolution, By John R. Effinger. 


The Manliness of Christ. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 


The Things Most Commonly Believed Among 
Us. Resolutions adopted at a Conference in Chicago. 


Address: Unity PuBLIsHING COMMITTEE, 
| I75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


~_ EMPLOYMEN 


and FREE 
HOMES. 


For information 6f all States and Territories, with 
Beautiful Engravings of the most Saneregsing Scenery 
and the various Industries of all Sections, send 10 Cents 
for copy of THE WESTERN WORLD. Illustrated. 
For complete copy of all Government Land Lawa, a 
Colored Map of every State and Territory (including 
Alaska) with a History of each from earliest times, see 


THE WESTERN WORLD GUIDE AND HAND-BOOK, 
the most comprehensive, instructive and useful 
Book ever published. It tells who are entitled 
to the Public Lands and how to get thém, 
giving all the Laws in relation to the 
same, It also 


gives all laws of each 


tate oO importance to Set- 
tlers, Far- mers or Prospect 
ors; also all Pension, Pat- 
ent and Postal Laws and 
the Divorce Laws of each of 
the States; as a guide for 
those seeking Homes, Empley- 
ment or Pleasure there is noth- 


‘80 valuable and compre- 


hensive. It also ives a His- 
tion in the 
by whom Gov- 
dition it contains 
np Encyclopedia of use- 
fuli nformation, QW Tables ana Facts, which 
would hardly befound ™- in any other one hundred 
. books, and which make it worth ten times ita weigh 
in Gold. It contains nearly 400 , neatly boun 
and Mailed to all part of the World for 50 Centa, It is 
the best getting Book for nts ever published. Many 
are making $100 per month; others as nigh as $2,500 a 
year selling the Guide and Hand-Book, remiums and 
obtaining Subscriptions. We will send afree copy and 
terms to any one ordering two books and sending $1.00. 
“The Western World, Illuatrated,” one year and 
uide and Hand-Book both for 65 cents. Address 
HE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Il. 
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THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 


EIGHT SERMONS 


_ 


By WILLIAM C. GANWETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


— 


By W. C. G.. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 
“T Had @ Friend.” 

A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 


BY J. dels Js 
Faithfulness. 
Tenderness. 

The Seamless Robe. 
The Divine Benediction. 


“Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses, calculated to bring 
religion into closer connection with life..—New York Inde- 


pendent, 


e 


+ 


“All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, 
who try to find living remedies for living difficulties, will be 
greatly helped by this little publication.” —Boston Transcript. 


* 


* 


Bright and sensible, kind and practical discourses, making 
little pfetention, but bringing much benefit—pleasant as well 
as profitable reading.— The Week. 


Square 18imo., 1377 
editions ; tmitation 
cents ; cloth, beveled boards, 


edges, at $1.00, Either edition may 


, printed on heavy laid paper,in twe 
cover, daintily stamped in red, at 50 
gilt back and side stamp, and gi 


be obtained from booksellers 


everywhere, or will be mailed on recetpt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANT, 


275 Dearborn Street, 
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UY NORTHERN GROWN 
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